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"Fundamentally one has to get used 
to the notion thatdifjerent things 
can fee inseparable, and that what is 


can loe inseparable, and that what is 
expncjjly two can at the same time 
be explicitly one. However, if you 
forgekyfa’t, very funny things hap¬ 
pen. We forget that black and white 
are inseparable, and that existence 
is constituted equivalently by being 

and non-being"^j^ 
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introduction 

Firstly it must be made quite clear that no tangible manifestations of sensory communication can be construed to be real- life.The key 
word here is representation, as any representation of real-life is nothing more than that - a representation of real-life. It is always carried 
through a medium and this medium/message nexus in turn has to be contextualised within a practical/ theoretical framework. This 
placement of Teal life'within a theoretical framework will also serve as a reference point for the definition boundaries of real life in this 
particular context. 

Documentary is often somewhat narrowly defined using the filmaker's point of view.This unfortunately disregards all the social (versus 
strictly formal) issues that remain within the filmaker/subject structure. Obviously there can be no truly subjective definition of what a 
documentary is, but a loose definition can be formed from 3 differing origins, the filmaker's, the text's and the viewers. 

Firstly, from the filmaker's perspective, a documentary is generally construed to have a common status as an institutional formation, 
members of which are defined by their general sense of common purpose - representation of the historical world rather than an imagi¬ 
nary one. Secondly, a loose textual analysis reveals the central core of documentaries to be driven by logical informing, usually through a 
paradigmatic structure composing of the introduction, evaluation, and examination of a problem, usually with some sort of conclusion or 
closure.This quest for informing logic supersedes all the usual spatial and temporal constraints that are usually incorporated within the 
the classic hollywood/invisible visual/aural languages.Thirdly,from a viewers point of view, a documentary will generally be understood 
by using a preconceived comprehensible/interpretive model.This can manifest itself within the documentary genre as cues within the 
text that assume past experience, normally within a historical (true ?) context or worldview.This is habitual rather than conscious. 

Consciousness can be regarded as a mode of awareness directed towards problems; we are always conscious of something that 

engages us precisely because it is so problematic. (1) 

This triangular model, although fairly rigid in structure, can shift any combination of it's 3 reference points to accommodate the increas¬ 
ingly fragmenting genre of documentary which can now encompass docu-dramas,docu-soaps,docu-news and documentary chat-shows 
(amongst others). 

Concluding, documentary convention spawns an epistephilia. It posits an organising agency that possesses information and knowl¬ 
edge, a text that conveys it, and a subject that will gain it. (2) 
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Television, or precisely what we see represented by television cannot give whole self- contained meanings. Television images are 
polysemic and are in a constant state of flux. Variables such as image,dialogue,dialectic sound are combined with mise-en-scene and 
editing (amongst others) to form a complete organism that can only operate/function within a given environment. 

"Fundamentally one has to get used to the notion that different things can be inseparable, and that what is explicitly two can at the 
same time be explicitly one. However, if you forget that, very funny things happen. We forget that black and white are inseparable, and 

that existence is constituted equivalently by being and non-being"(3) 

This (audience/television) relationship is one of the pivotal keys in television criticism. Recent (i.e postmodern) criticism has not looked 
for the dissection of audience activity into various categories - for formal mapping - but has developed towards a looser, less definitive 
approach.This approach (in line with the poststructural school of thought) not only looks into the audience / television relationship but 
combines this relationship with the everchanging social, political, economic, and cultural landscape which within that relationship oper¬ 
ates. 

"Theorising in the postmodern context has to give up on the search for totilizing and universalising forms of knowledge and truth.Put 
more positively, if there is no position from which a fixed and absolute truth (i.e a Grand Theory) can be put forward, then we can only 

strive for the construction of'partial truths'" (4) 

This quote can be (partially, of course) proved by the subsequent virtually unquestioned theoretical disproving of Metanarritives (or 
absolute truths) regarding several key politico-scientific movements of recent times, including theorists such as Marx (emancipation of 
wealth through the workers). Smith (the creation of wealth) and Darwin (the evolution of life). 

This is not an essay about the corporate futurologists visions of the future, man and machine intertwined in perfect harmony, neither 
is it a dark, pessimistic dystopia with out of control machines that have (or are going to have) replaced / colonised human beings, but 
a simultaneously microscopic and macroscopic examination of a particular genre of television programme and the environment from 
which and within which it operates. 

"Neither happiness, nor safety and security, nor even material comfort has been realised. In few periods of human history have so many 
millions of persons been so unhappy, so insecure, so hungry and destitute, as at the present time, all the way from China to Western 

Europe" (5) 

As we approach the year 2000, something is amiss.There is more poverty in the world than at any other point in the history of time . In 
the 1970's, 90% of the worlds resources were used for long-term investment, now (Iate1990's) this figure is closer to 
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10 %.The infant mortality rate is increasing in every Western country yearly.There is a serious questioning of the Western value system 
throughout contemporary major discourse, which has manifested itself in everything from chaos theory to post-structuralism and 
nanotechnology. 
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televisual tactics 

"If the product has no integrity then it's a waste of time" 

Jerry Springer 

Since television surpassed newspapers in 1968 as the main form of information for the western world (in this context Europe and 
Northern America) it's importance politically, economically and socially has increased exponentially. It would be ridiculous (and unnec¬ 
essary) to suggest any conspirational collusion throughout the whole of the media/political/economic nexus, but how could televisual 
representations of real life have a direct/indirect effect on the receivers and transmitters of these representations ? 

Historically the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) has, according to it's founder Lord Reith, been philosophically and socially under¬ 
pinned by 3 main criteria - it's objectivity, it's impartiality and balance. Since it's inception in 1927(by Royal Charter) it has been respon¬ 
sible for the production of hundreds of thousands of hours of television productions and programming that have been both seen and 
sold around the globe. Virtually every (apparently) important event in recent times has been recorded, edited, digitally remastered and 
recontextualised within the televisual environment.These have ranged from man's first step on the moon to the death of Princess Diana 
to the crumbling of the Berlin Wall, many of which have been broadcast live to audiences of billions. 

"This sense of immediacy and truthfulness which is the result of watching a steady stream of images interpreted with authority is what 
George Gerbner warned about as 'instant history' - that is, history constructed by technology which "concentrates power, shrinks time, 
and speeds action to the point where reporting, making and writing history merge" (6) 

Financially, however the BBC seems to be going through a transitional period. For most of the time since it's inception, the BBC has relied 
heavily on the license fee as it's main source of income. In recent years however, it seems to be getting more involved in 'business ventures' 
with private enterprises (such as John Malone's Discovery Channel) whilst at the same time increasing investment to it's own internal 
economic interests, such as the production of magazines and videos for sale in the private sector. A recent Newsnight programme shot 
in Chinese-occupied Tibet showing slave-labour had to be scrapped after which the BBC issued a quote saying "our programme makers 
need to work in China and have access to decision-makers'.' It's no surprise that the BBC has a flourishing trade with China, exporting eve¬ 
rything from books to programmes and language courses. I would guess that the BBC's definition of impartiality is in their own somewhat 
economically and politically restricted terms. 
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Politically, the BBC still claims to be impartial, although there is mounting evidence to suggest otherwise.The BBC directors have always 
and still regularly have meetings with primary politicians and'security'leaders from the police force and the army, as well as a substantial 
amount of direct communication between the foreign office/downing street and the BBC, particularly in the news/documentary depart- 
ment.ln 1987 this type of collusion resulted in the sacking of the then-director general of the BBC Alisdair Milne, when he tried to oversee 
the making of a documentary detailing the UK military intelligence using £500 million of the public's money in making a spy satellite 
without parliament's prior knowledge, (notel) 

Paradoxically, it may not be viable to produce a programme at the BBC purely because it is in the public's interest, but it still in the public's 
interest to continue to pay the license fee. 

" For a number of good reasons televisions is more usually interpreted in political rather than stylistic terms.The institutions of broad¬ 
cast television are closely related to the conditions of political society in a way that cinema is not.The limits of television representation 
tend not to deviate from the norms of leading opinion in the state and economy in any given period.Television is particularly vulner¬ 
able to political 'controversy' i.e to the criticisms of senior politicians and vested cultural authorities" (7) 

Ethically, the BBC's and it's independent counterpart ITN's programmes are regulated/constrained respectively by the BBC's producers 
guidelines and the ITC's programme code . Both are fairly similar in structure and content, with simular sub-sections on Politics, Crime, 
Religion,Terrorism, Privacy, Law, Commercials, Good Taste and Accountability. Each document also contains fairly comprehensive chapters 
on issues in factual programming (which does include documentaries). 

Legally, public broadcasting is restricted by a myriad of barriers and frameworks. Some laws are passed that result in a direct effect on 
transmitting information, whereas others can dissipate/ dilute information before/after transmission in a less confrontational method. 
Current laws that seem to be having an effect (undesirable or otherwise) on current television broadcasting or the production of broad¬ 
casting include - the contempt of court act (1981), the police and criminal evidence act (1986), the broadcasting act (1990), the criminal 
justice act (1994), the broadcasting act (1996), the protection from harrasment act (1997) 

In conclusion there is a turgid, ideological model that is formulated (in part) by Law, Ethics (as governed in the ITC/BBC guidelines). 
Economics, Politics and of course, consumer / viewer interaction / consumption.This can, and obviously does act as a sieve for broad¬ 
cast material, either coming into effect in pre-production stage (e.g censorship through producers guidelines), during production (e.g 
political intervention, economic strangulation) or post-production (e.g 'releasing'of undesirable producers/directors) which in turn can 
have a detrimental knock-on effect for future related productions. In short there is a self-regulating filter through which every broadcast 
communication/production has to pass, generally meeting the 'correct' criteria to 
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note 1. This is well documented in 
Alisdair Milne's book'Memoirs of a British 
Broadcaster' 




allow this passage unfettered (and oximoronically partially uncensored). But as with any ideological model, it would be unfair (and naive) 
to suggest that everybodies desires and requests can be met, but surely it would be more beneficial if an theoretical model was con¬ 
structed whose main criteria was to optimise the number of people whose requirements and insecurities were met, as opposed to the 
privileged few. A loose physiological/psychological analysis of the receiver/transmitter model communication system can be introduced 
here which more than amplifies the genesis of these aforementioned inequalities and insecurities. 
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simple complexities 

"The television picture is in fact, not a "picture" at all in the sense that a photograph is, for it only exists instantaneously when an elec¬ 
tron gun at the back of the cathode ray tube shoots electronic signals line by line towards the inside face of the TV screen.The beam 
moves in imperceptible lines across a screen from the upper left-hand corner, down the screen, and back up in a zig-zag pattern across 

525 lines"® 

Technologically speaking, the television is nothing more than a beam-shooting cathode ray tube. This technology, however, when 
immersed in a human-inhabited environment can have startling, almost chaotic effects. Social and political movements can be both con¬ 
ceived and destroyed through television.The effect of television on society can never be quantised or measured, there are an infinite per¬ 
mutations of variables to account for - but it can be represented through an abstract such as manifestations of societal change. Images, 
sound, ideas and language are released into this viscous, fluctuating aural and visual landscape, some mutating, some multiplying and 
some being fed back to their original transmission source (and vice - versa).The LA race riots in 1995 were ignited by a two minute grainy 
home video that was duplicated and spread around the world.This virus-like quality of televisual imagery can be the foundations for an 
almost-perfect metaphorical translation of this imagery (and the media in general) as an organism (in a biological sense).This not only 
serves as an abstract but also can aid visualisation in constructing such a metaphor.This model within which this'organism'operates is 
constructed in an interpretive process-orientated sense rather than an an explanatory results-orientated sense.This vehemently opposes 
any empirical (scientific) investigation or interpretation.This is also technologically reinforced by the advent of digital technology which 
allows for perfect duplication (replication ?) of audio-visual material. 

"Communication research has evolved as a branch of functionalist sociology, for which the question of social integration (e.g through 
the dissemination of a 'central value system' throughout the entire social fabric) is the main concern" (9) 

Personal perception (and consequently, interpretation) of this televisual imagery is of importance here, with the aforementioned 
emphasis on the process as opposed to any fixed/ empirical investigation. Marshall Mcluhan, the renowned Canadian media theorist 
described television as a'cold'medium, that is we generally have to 'pull'the information from the screen consciously as opposed to it 
being'pushed'to us in an all-encompassing immersive medium such as cinema. Within made-for-television media (as opposed to made- 
for-cinema) there is more of an emphasis on facial expressions over acting, the use of the close-up combined with exaggerated emotion, 
whereas cinema is inherently more flexible, with a similar but more variable aesthetic structure that also pays closer attention to spatial 
and temporal relationships. 
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Our ability to process large chunks of'moving'visual imagery has diminished over the last 30 years or so (since the advent of the mass 
media). In the 1960's a one minute advert would, on average, contain between 8-12 shots, whereas now an average 30 second com¬ 
mercial contains between 20 and 30 shots.lt is unclear (and irrelevant) to discuss if shortening visual'flows'of information had shortened 
people's attention spans or vice-versa, but unquestionably, fragmenting visual information into smaller units, has in recent times, been 
an integrally preconceived mechanism primarily used to shift the spectators focus from peripheral to focussed attention. Paradoxically, 
despite the fragmenting rhythm of information being used to focus information perception, the quality/depth/ contextualising of the 
information transmitted is usually inversely proportional to the degree of fragmentation invoked. This could not be so more obviously 
apparent than in the media representation of Ronald Reagan's 'Star Wars' project. Billions of dollars of the public's money was 'invested' 
into a project that had a direct adverse effect on the'well-being'of a large proportion of the American population.The project was never 
completed, but the fact that this money could have been spent on more socially productive causes such as infrastructure (hospitals and 
schools etc.) was never mentioned. A project that drained a huge influential country of vitally - needed resources was reduced to the 
lowest visual denominator - a surreal easily digestible montage of computer-generated icons, satellites and laser beams - fuelled (in part) 
by a combination of yuppie paranoia and the continual mass media reinforcement of the binaristic them/us model, helping stabilise the 
economic/political/ military hegemonic power structure. 

When the variables are reversed, and the depth of the information is increased, it's ability to genuinely influence directly the lives of the 
general public decreases accordingly. The mass media's current obsession with normality and hegemony reflect and reinforce these 
views. A transvestite middle aged male is found hanged (suicide).This 'news' could probably be told in a local paper, but if the victim is an 
MP or a celebrity, the media's ability to'repackage news'as infotainment becomes all to apparent.Their previously -constructed media 
image would almost-definitely be used to amplify the story to new heights (depths?). Noel Gallagher has a haircut - front page news. A 
famous footballer is charged with drink-driving - front page news...the list is endless..The mass media constructs these artificial identities 
(in a non-pictoral context) of people to add to and reinforce - and eventually destroy (if required).The general pretext of this media/spec¬ 
tator dual reinforcement of imagery is for no other purpose than the accumulation of capital. 

"Nevertheless, the spectacle does not simply coincide with the sphere of images or with what we nowadays call the media, but is, 
rather'a social relation between people mediated by images', the very expropriation and alienation of human society. Or as formulated 
in the lapidary phase,'the spectacle is capital with such a high level of accumulation that it has become image."(10) 
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The difference in visual/mental interpretation of images and text must also be discussed.Text, visually is unnatural in form and usually 
'self-similar'- unlike a picture that is generally'read'in blocks or maps with your brain filling in the gaps.This process revolves around the 
brains contact with electrical signals that represent the environment .This reading of pictures (and to a lesser extent text) is not from a 
fixed perspective and this transmitter/receiver relationship is both erratic and cyclical. 

"What is most dangerous in media influence today may very well be simply the limited time frames and commercials that demand that 
the plot be formulalized into certain dramatic complications before commercial breaks. As a result of the repetition of oversimplified 
problems and reduced choices, programmes may gradually build the impression that problems are inherently simple and linear, and 

worse, that simple, linear solutions are a satisfactory way to handle them.Such reduction to the lowest common denominator neither 

reflects the true complexity of real-life experience, nor promotes the complex thinking required to deal with the multiple factors within 

that experience" (11) 

The cyclical nature of the media environment (televisual in this context) can be metaphorically translated into current chaos theory: that 
is a theory defined as a kind of order without periodicity. 

The chaotic interplay of information exchange between televisual producers and consumers is relentless and indefatigable.There can be 
no fixed reference point from which to examine the meaning of images and signs, but the forces that have led to the production of these 
images or signs. Chaos theory is the crux of new maths theory that is constructed without the use of straight lines and linear equations. 
It's main governing properties are feedback - an objects ability to interact with it's given environment and iteration - an objects ability to 
transform/transcend it's form/meaning through feedback. 

"Culture is the production and consumption of signs. But because signs carve out reality for us, in effect 
EVERYTHING IS NOW'CULTURAL', available as image and meaning"(12) 

We have now established metaphors for the television media (organism) and for the operational environment of this organism (complex 
fluctuating chaotic mess), but the method of information/thought transference needs underpinning. Critical scientific theory in Biology, 
Psychology and Cognitive science seems to be unifying into a relatively new science called memetics. (note 2) A loose definition of a 
meme can be constructed from 3 different perspectives ; a cultural transmission (biological); an internal representation of knowledge 
(psychological); a complex idea formed into a distinct memorable unit (cognitive). It transcends all media in all cultures and can be rep¬ 
resented by anything from a catchy tune to the latest'hip' television programme.The strongest memes are usually the ones that'push our 
primitive buttons' generally incorporating connotations of death, reproduction, ingestion and life. A more rigid definition would be 
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note 2. see previously published work by 
Richard Dawkins. 






"a unit of information in a mind whose existence influences events such that 
more copies of itself get created in other's minds" (13) 

The reception of television memes usually occurs when the mind is not at it's most alert, although not entirely subconscious (more akin 
to daydreaming) - the left logical processing side of the brain is generally non-functioning, leaving the right side of the brain to process 
information uncritically and emotionally.This trance-like state is not only induced by a media such as television, but positively encour¬ 
aged by the industry. In North-America television companies actually employ people to slot the 'appropriate' television adverts into the 
'appropriate' programmes. A 30-second anti-car advert 'Madison Avenue's worst nightmare'was broadcast in Canada on CBC during a 
top car show.The producers of the advert,The Kalle Kasn Media Foundation commented "A few hundred thousand people having their 
media consumer trance popped right out" 

Concluding, television media transmission and reception generally occurs in a cyclical system that is orderly (not ordered) but chaotic. 
Reception of memes (replicating thought processes) normally occur when the brain is generally not at it's most critically aware through a 
self-regulating visual filter that dissipates or ignores visually complex or irrelevant material. 
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rise of the virtually real 

All around the world we see television images that claim to represent reality. As previously discussed images can only represent reality or 
reflect it. It may be unscripted and spontaneous but can never be unmediated.These images have to be contextualised within a particular 
environment or area of transmission and then there has to be acknowledgement of the recontextualised material these programmes now 
contain (or carry).There has to be edit decisions, time must be compressed and sound/commentary etc. is added, generally for reinforce¬ 
ment of the historical placement/direction of the documentary. 

" For the final sense of the integrated spectacle is this - that it has integrated itself into reality to the same extent as it was describing 
it, and that it was reconstructing it as it was describing it. As a result, this reality no longer confronts the integrated spectacle as some¬ 
thing alien. When the spectacle was concentrated, the greater part of the surrounding society escaped it; when diffuse, a small part; 
today, no part.The spectacle has now spread itself to the point where it now permeates all reality. It was easy to predict in theory what 
has been quickly and universally demonstrated by practical experience of economic reasons relentless accomplishments : that the glo¬ 
balization of the false was also the falsification of the globe"(14) 

'Realness'or a reflection of it appears to have penetrated and encompassed the televisual infrastructure of the western world.The current 
sporadic influx of'reality' programmes comes as no surprise to the majority of social critics and media theorists. In fiscal terms 'reality-tv' 
makes perfect sense - low production costs combined with the use of'stars' in a short lived ephemeral sense rather than a traditional 
time-honoured sense. One does not have to be a marxist to relate to their description as 'high-yield low cost minutage' (note 3).These 
obvious economic advantages combined with the advent of the camcorder and low cost digital edit decks and the emergence of satel¬ 
lite/cable broadcasting has led to a phenomenal increase of both supply and demand of these 'realist' programmes. 

The re-populisation of the realist trope in contemporary television production has resulted in the fragmentation of what was an already 
- diverse productive environment.This fragmentation has also encouraged the blurring of boundaries in a field where an infinite number 
of genres and sub-genres already coexist :- ranging from documentaries focusing on a subjects workplace (the Cruise, Hotel, Airport, 
Clampers), Hegemonic struggles in the contemporary world (Cutting Edge, Panorama, World in Action), ordinary people in ordinary situa¬ 
tions Real Weddings, the Real Holiday Show,Driving School), Binaristic opposition of epic proportions (cops, cops 2, speed, police, camera, 
action) and of course, television chat-shows ( Oprah, Montel, Vanessa,JennyJones, Jerry Springer).This list is by no means exhaustive or 
comprehensive, but more of a flexible description of the'source environment'of these reality programmes. Nowadays, the visual construc¬ 
tion of documentary/reality-tv'and news seems to be converging into an 
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note 3. Andy Hamilton in Hugh Weldon 
memorial lecture BBC2 12/10/98 




all-encompassing visual aesthetic that is reinforced by it's politico-historical positioning serving as a metaphor for objective hegemony. 

Counter-hegemonic use of the'reality trope' has also resurfaced within the drama and comedy genres. Brass Eye (1997) used the structure 
of an authoritarian programme such as world-in-action -complete with flashy world shape graphics, reinforced it with soundbites and 
camcorder footage of celebrities intertwined in a pseudodocumentary context - complete with historical and political positioning. Cops 
(1998) has used the reality trope to key into the middle class collapse of faith in the police force reinforcing it by including almost random, 
narritively redundant material in a camcorder/hand held visual aesthetic, hence conveying an impression of authenticity. 

Broadcast television has tapped into the codes of authenticity which have accrued to amateur, low budget/underground'video prac¬ 
tice, recuperating them for various representations which reinforce dominant social norms like the family or institutions such as the 

police(15) 

Even the most non-subversive'reality'chat show such as Jenny Jones cannot be unproblematic. A recent show revealed a guest's love 
for another male work colleague (complete with a whipped-cream fetish).The guest's colleague responded the next day by shooting 
him dead with a handgun. It is highly probable that this death was caused by recontextualising an originally'dissipated situation into a 
focussed media-amplified environment. 

Also'repackaging'of apparently real historical events is not a new phenomena. An early 1950's nature documentary about lemmings used 
eskimo children's pets to recreate their infamous suicidal tendencies. A recent carlton documentary about drug trafficking was'recreated' 
using mints - unbeknown to the audience.The BBC's'driving school'documentary series, whose main protagonist Maureen Rees inciden¬ 
tally released a pop single (instant star -just add television) had is'reality'quotient deconstructively destroyed by critics, A memorable (?) 
scene of Maureen on the phone contained 10 shots in a 36 second sequence ... although it was supposedly an objective 'fly on the wall' 
look at the trials and tribulations of learning to drive. Maureen Ree's appearance on 'This is your Life' can add testament to the star (note 
4) manufacturing capabilities of television. It would be naive to suggest that none of these'reality-structured' programmes are realistic in 
content, but this realism is almost entirely on televisions own terms. 
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"TV isn't a 

medium that puts 
things into context 

..it is the context" 

(note 5) 
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12/10/98 













outroduction 

There must be continued reinforcement of the importance of the television within the western world. Television has transformed and 
reinvented itself into the position of primary 'mover' of global information that both transcends and encompasses all social, economic 
and political frameworks. It's consumption and production occurs in a somewhat chaotic but paradoxically restricted environment that 
is invisibly bounded by existing hegemonic structures.ln the late 20th century television has made it possible to artificially construct an 
object or subject's image, replicate it and instantaneously annihalate temporal and spatial restrictions to allow dissemination of informa¬ 
tion on a global scale whose form, content and possibly more importantly context, can be tightly controlled. 

The media/economic/political nexus is one of the most surprisingly underdeveloped discourses in the (post) modern world. Usually ini¬ 
tially diluted or defended as paranoid conspiracy theory or dissident'extremism' by both the left and the right this discourse is instrumen¬ 
tal to what social theorist Noam Chompsky calls"the very continuation of human existence on planet earth." (note 6) Many socioeconomic 
uprisings (and movements) of recent times can be illustrated to have been effectively managed or contained by the media and state's 
joint consensus of interests. We are now entering a time period of great uncertainty and instability.There are many signs that western 
society is beginning to reinvent it's vision of how it will conduct affairs in the future - a form of cultural schizophrenia, (note 7) 

Unquestionably, the primary concern of the Western World's public relations industry is minimising the difference between the public's 
actual relationship with the decision makers (or agenda setters) and it's perceived relationship. This media/state interaction has been 
integral in creating the present situation of a global 'free-market' economy that completely disregards any real social aspects of both 
political and economic pursuits. Since the early 20th century the state has regularly colluded with the media to help 'shape' public opin¬ 
ion or'manufacture consent', from Lord Reith's personal interception of information regarding worker's rights during the 1926 general 
strike to the fantastic achievements of Woodrow Wilson, the American president whose Creel Commission succeeded in 1916, in turn¬ 
ing ... 

"a pacifist population into a hysterical, war-mongering population that wanted to destroy everything German, tear the Germans limb 

from limb, go to war and save the world" (16) 

This type of collusion, although not completely invisible to the general public is normally well-insulated by more legal and social barri¬ 
ers such as the official secrets act or the aforementioned guidelines. 
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note 6. Noam Chompsky interview with 
John Pilger. BBC 2 November 1992 


note 7 .wired magazine may 1997 



The representation (in this context documentary) of the heterocentric model of family life appears to be on somewhat shaky ground. 
The boundaries of documentary discussion are legally bounded by the ITC and BBC'S producers guidelines, effectively restricting a more 
accurate representation of minority and vulnerable groups of the public such as Irish nationalists, casual drug users/criminals'of all varie¬ 
ties and political 'extremists'. As the definitions of what are meant by 'criminal or 'extremist' in these contexts are becoming increasingly 
difficult to contain (let alone justify), any lawbreaking individual, however trivial the misdemeanour may seem, is liable to become a 
potential media-constructed criminal. Unsuprisingly,the BBC's guidelines blatantly protect images (and consequently) media constructs 
of politicians by criminalizing such decontextualizing practices such as'internal editing of speeches'and'graphic enhancement or altera¬ 
tion of the pictures'. Paradoxically, politicians still have the power to authorise acts of murder usually under the guise of'world stability', 
the pretext of which is economic growth, generally for the select few multinational corporations and world planners, like the Trilateral 
Commission or the Bilderberg Group (notes). 

"The presence of such people (the homeless, unemployed, drug addicts) in our midst may serve as a reminder of the failure of govern¬ 
ment policy, of inequalities of the way we live, but I doubt it.Those who can afford to, avoid face-to-face confrontation if they can.They 
don't use public transport.They don't live in areas which adolescent crusties huddle with decrepit winos....They don't take their kids to 
playgrounds covered in dog shit and broken bottles, screwed up tin foil and used condoms.They don't see it in the same way.Those of 
us that do can't help feeling uneasy in our streets. We feel that no-one cares, that there is no-one or nothing to stop bad things happen¬ 
ing, that it's all out of control'.'O 7) 

The binaristic thread that runs throughout the documentary genre (and western thought in general) can manifest itself in dialogue, 
such as a them/us statement or the positioning of the subject within a less than visually neutral framing.The fact that the codification 
that both represents and reinforces 'reality' has already been subverted with interests of oppositional praxis can only add testament to 
the suggestion of 'reality' programming not only being generally anti-illusionistic, but having a distinct stylised element that attempts 
to strengthen it's'reality quotient' by a pseudohistorical preconceived placement. 

In conclusion, any form of representation of realism is doomed from the start, the final product having passed through a filtering sys¬ 
tem composed of people who subconsciously internalise the framework of beliefs and the attitudes of the surrounding power system 
in the society (internal censorship) before passing through the omnipresent myriad of social and legal restrictions (external censor¬ 
ship).The consumption of this information occurs in an environment where critical analysis is not common and simplification of com¬ 
plex life-threatening situations is part of a preconceived institutional bias that not only can work as a boundary for discourse but can 
serve as a social control mechanism, sometimes with the risk of'otherness' or death a constant fear. 
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note 8 . For an in-depth analysis of the 
political economy of the mass-media 
read manufacturing consent or deterring 
democracy, both by Noam Chompsky. 
An example in this context could be the 
Gulf War. 



Taking what is essentially spontaneous, unscripted, chaotic and multi-linear (real-life) and trying to transform it into a coherent enter¬ 
taining, money-making structured narrative (documentary) cannot be anything but problematic.The debasement and fragmentation of 
documentary to it's many present incarnations such as Hotel, to the increasingly ludicrously named shows such as'World's Scariest Police 
Chases 4!' is no surprise to any culturally enlightened individuals.The Modernist project (in this context the dominant American version) 
that was in part based on neo-classical free market economics ie. infinite economic growth and the nuclear family has come to an end. 
These obviously hegemonically-biased documentaries I personally believe, are a last-ditch attempt in this post-modern, post-capitalist 
age at reinforcing the deviance and otherness of not conforming to an increasingly restrictive society, where individual free thinking 
is positively discouraged when production and consumption are actively encouraged. The right of the state/media machine to show 
documentary representation of certain minority groups completely divorced from it's original context not only can (and does) change 
it's visual appearance but it's meaning too, social and economic pressures can be completely disregarded and only end products are 
examined, usually with a constricted meta-discourse of excessive blame and praise. 

What is needed is a paradigmatic shift in logocentric bias and binaristic thinking, combined with a revaluation of the importance of image 
communication as a tool not only for forming thoughts but conditioning attitudes. It seems that the internet is going to be the primary 
mover of information in the 21 st century (and consequently money) although the hegemony is not as clear-cut in cyberspace, there are 
still many corporate'sponsors'of the internet that have a discursive power hold on it. Could it be the same old battle but in a new virtual 
environment ? 
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